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not lend itself to photography as easily as some.more orna-
mental buildings. The peculiar minarets, which are not alto-
gether happy in their design, must derive their shape from some
non-Moslem prototype; they are not unlike the wooden temples
on the Satlej, which are classed in what is often called the
"Himalayan style." This mosque had a narrow escape from
destruction on the annexation of Kashmir by the Sikhs. Ranjit
Singh closed it for a time and it fell into disrepair. It is for-
tunate that no one laid covetous hands on its colossal timbers.
Later on, a subscription was levied for its restoration, and the
whole population contributed handsomely.

At Wayl bridge we crossed the Sind and followed its wide
and verdant valley, which yields crops of rice and maize. We
passed through prosperous-looking villages, shaded by huge
walnut trees. The containing hills were not steep and their
sides were clothed with conifers; we could have fancied our-
selves in the Tyrol. Neither the valley itself nor the distant
peaks suggested anything on a Himalayan scale; but the
narrow side-valleys were wilder and more rugged. I followed
a torrent for a long way during a day's halt at Gund. The
slopes were extremely abrupt and savage-looking, with long
drifts of old avalanche snow lying about, through which sweet-
smelling bushes with white flowers, probably viburnum, poked
their branches. Delphiniums, almost as big as our garden
varieties, made brilliant splashes of blue on the steep sides of
the cutting. Chestnuts, with a few pines, formed the woods.
The undergrowth was also chestnut, but of a different species,
rather lanky and profusely flowering with bunches of huge pink
blossoms. This was true Himalayan country again.

The pass across the main range, the Zoji La, the lowest in all .
the two thousand-odd miles of the Himalaya, is reached from
Baltal rest-house, on the Kashmir side, by a path which rises
some 3,000 feet by easy gradients. Pines soon gave place to
birches, the trees that usually are found nearest to the snows,
then the path, rounding a rocky corner where, in shaly crannies,
grew huge tufts of pearly-white columbine, unexpectedly took
a level sweeping curve to the right. Here we saw the last of
the birches, save for a few gaunt stragglers higher up the pass,
gnarled and riven under the lash of the storms. A biting wind
attacked us; through mist we caught a distant glimpse of white
peaks. Before us extended an even snow-bed, in the centre of